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Let us, I beg of you, Fellow Citizens, no longer meanly follow the British intricate mode of reckoning. Let them have their way, and us, ours. . . . Their mode is suited to the genius of their government, for it seems to be the policy of tyrants, to keep their accounts in as intricate and perplexing a method as possible; that the smaller number of their subjects may be able to estimate their enormous impositions and exactions. But Republican money ought to be simple and adapted to the meanest capacity.12
If the fine arts and esthetic values were to have a valid and vital place in the life of the Republic they had, it was widely believed, to be related to the common life. Washington, who dearly loved the theater, justified it not on the ground of sheer beaut}' of the drama or pure enjoyment but on the score that it would "advance the interest of private and public virtue . . . and have a tendency to polish the manners and habits of society." Franklin held that in the existing stage of American development a schoolmaster was worth a dozen poets and that a taste for the arts should not be generally cultivated until the means for its indulgence existed. "Nothing is good or beautiful/' he wrote, "but in the measure that it is useful: yet all things have a utility under particular circumstances. Thus poetry, painting, music (and the stage as their embodiment) are all necessary and proper gratifications of a refined state of society but objectionable at an earlier period, since their cultivation would make a taste for the enjoyment precede its means/7 In commenting on the Declaration of Independence as a literary document Jefferson maintained that its chief merit lay in the fact that, while it drew upon difficult and subtle literary sources, it communicated commonly shared beliefs. This idea that the arts are intimately related to the society from which they spring and on which they rest was frequently to be shunted aside and overlooked; but it was characteristically American and continued to enjoy popular approval even when patricians and intellectuals denied or condemned it.
In the field of music the democratic conception of culture found expression in the establishment of popular singing schools and in the vogue of musical forms dear to simple rural folk. William Billings, the Boston tanner, was a leader in this movement, as was Oliver Holden, a Charleston carpenter. In Philadelphia Andrew Adgate, the son of simple people, projected in 1786 a great choral concert with singers from every social rank in which simple antique modes with gapped scales ("solfa"
12 Erasmus Root, An Introduction to Arithmetic for the Use of the Common Schools (Norwich, Conn., 1796), Preface.